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There is a confusion (under which we are still laboring) established 
between morality and politics . 1 


Donald Lipski and Buzz Spector create objects with a highly developed sense of 
ethical content that is propelled by humor and irony. Both explore the poetic 
potential of the found, appropriated, or reinvented object. The loaded contem¬ 
porary cultural icons incorporated in each artist’s art—such as the flags, bread, 
books, and flowers featured in this exhibition—are recognized by these two artists as 
objects that, in an age increasingly dominated by transitory images and ideas 
broadcast by mass media, have lost their essential cultural value. Manipulating these 
icons in search of social, political, or spiritual metaphors, they seek to investigate 
value, content, and symbolism by making art that explodes hollow virtues and refills 
empty vessels. 


Lipski and Spector are both obsessive collectors. A good portion of Lipski’s 
warehouse-sized studio is a racked storage area that houses a multitude of scavenged 
or salvaged commercial gimcracks, military surplus, and industrial flotsam the artist 
has accumulated. Spector’s more modestly scaled collection is largely devoted to 
words and the vessels that contain them—books. While differing in terms of the scale 
of their collections however, each artist seeks, with a mix of formal dexterity and 
idiosyncratic bravado, to extend the Surrealist canon "the fortuitous encounter on a 
dissecting table of a sewing machine and an umbrella." Lipski and Spector broaden 
the meaning of this disjunctive phrase, adopted from the Comte de Lautreamont’s 
1868 work, Les Chants de Maldoror , to include the territory of the rehabilitative 
metaphor and the emotionally charged polemic. 




Books were perhaps the archetypical mass medium 
of the 19th century. The values associated with a 
book’s form transcend the particularities of lan¬ 
guage, and as a result they are still among our most 
revered man-made objects. By manipulating books 
into sculpture, Lipski and Spector have upset this 
presumption of value; mutilating or altering books, 
they play on our willing attachment to the precious¬ 
ness of the purpose of the objects of literature, as well 
as our disregard for the function of its content. 
These sculptures remystify the concrete exterior of 
each book’s form, relying on the viewers’ awareness 
of the language each package contains to realize the 
metaphoric conclusions that are their chief aim. For 
example, one of Lipski’s earlier bodies of work con¬ 
sisted of a series of books with such titles as The Book 
of Knowledge , 1985, which the artist essentially 
emptied of meaning by drilling a large hole through the book’s center. Spector’s 
artistic career has revolved around books: he has torn and painted individual 
manuscripts, such as Pushkin , 1983, and has created large stacked accumulations 
of books, as in Double Readings , 1987. 


Donald Lipski, The Book of 
Knowledge , 1985 


Other objects employed by the artists in the service of art build on chance subjective 
associations or purposeful literary allusions. For Donald Lipski, cognition is inter¬ 
nalized as part of his process, and his art derives both from intuition and a 
prestidigitator’s ability to create hybrids from industrial detritus or material in¬ 


tended for everyday use. The results of his 
mechanical collisions offer a strikingly 
poetic counterpoint of theme and variation; 
in Waterlilies # 32 , 1990, manipulated ob¬ 
jects agitate, upset, compound, and invert 
our perceptions, confusing the ready 
categories of meaning and perception. In 
talking about his work, Lipski often quotes 
Picasso, saying that "anything you see in my 
work is there." On the other hand, the 
foresight of cognition is readily apparent in 
every aspect of the work of Buzz Spector. 
Like Lipski, Spector also re-configures 
found objects within his sculpture, but with 
an linguist’s deliberation. Works like 
Philosopher's Stone , 1987-88, employ vir¬ 
tuoso combinations of objects that resonate 
with verbal and visual puns and a subver¬ 
sive, ironic wit. Spector’s objects are loaded 
with psychological and analytical undercur¬ 
rents; at once deftly formal in execution and 
uncomfortably subversive in content, his as¬ 
semblages and installations propose literary 
allusions only as a means to achieve allegory. 



Buzz Spector, Double Readings , 1987 










Lipski’s territory for inventory is the world and everything in it. His various bodies 
of work tend to come in series that categorically exhaust the possibilities of whatever 
materials intrigue him at a particular moment, and this is true for his works in 
Transgressions. Each piece in this exhibition is simultaneously an exploration of the 
formal possibilities of fabric as a sculptural material, and an investigation into the 
symbolic meaning and cultural value attached to the American flag. The use of the 
flag in art is not unfamiliar in this century: American artists as diverse as Childe 
Hassam, Jasper Johns, and Vito Acconci have incorporated its image for both 
monographic and ideological purposes, and as historian Albert Boime has pointed 
out, such usage emphasizes the public struggle to understand the difference between 
symbols of value and the actual value of concept: 



Donald Lipski, The Ether , 1987 


By sacralizing American ideals in symbols like the Bill of Rights , 
the Statue of Liberty, and the Stars and Stripes , the government has 
at its disposal a kind of visual and linguistic shorthand for enlisting 
the loyalties of its citizenry. Yet such loyalty is also predicated on 
the flag’s inclusion within a larger sign system of power and in¬ 
timidation. It is the threat to this larger network of authority and 
identification with that authority that leads to fear of desecration. 


In The Ether , 1987, a standard operating room lamp emerges from beneath a large 
American flag that has been painted white and reversed. Ether is, of course, an 
anesthetic and implicit in Lipski’s arrangement is a critique of the anti-intellectualism 
inherent in the symbol worship of mainstream American culture. The Ether was 
Lipski’s first work incorporating the flag, and although heavily freighted with implied 




political rhetoric, the piece began, as do many of his object combinations, in the 
studio, through serendipity. According to Lipski, The Ether grew out of the artist’s 
ruminations on an impending surgical procedure and his anxiety regarding the 
anesthetic process. However the artist’s anxieties, projected through The Ether , 
take on a different tone; the cyclopean operating room light, draped, politician-like, 
in the cloak of a whitewashed American flag, assumes the character of the all-seeing 
eye of Big Brother, which sees without depth or perspective. 



Donald Lipski, Half Conceals/Half Discloses, 1989 


On the other hand, Half Conceals/Half Discloses , 1989, began as a very pointed 
reaction to the public debate over the flag that was brought to a head by the 1989 
Supreme Court decision on flag desecration. 


The realization that Texas, and many other states , had laws 
against flag desecration surprised me. It got my goat for several 
reasons. I thought to myself 9 Well , it might be possible to burn a flag 
not in anger , but lovingly and respectfully . 9 Also , I make my work 
out of anything in the world. When someone passes a law saying , 
9 OK you can make your work out of anything in the world , except 

this one itemf it becomes the apple in the Garden of Eden _ The 

feeling I get from Half Conceals/Half Discloses is a feeling of delicacy 
and fragility. 




The title of Half Con¬ 
ceals/Half Discloses is 
derived from the 
second verse of the 
United States national 
anthem. Riddled with 
holes, the flag in 
Lipski’s Half Con¬ 
ceals/Half Discloses 
faithfully mirrors the 
battle-torn standard of 
Francis Scott Key’s 
stirring lyrics. How¬ 
ever, from Lipski’s 
perspective, the holes 
have been carefully 
and lovingly imprinted 
as a gesture of idealistic 
defiance. Taken in the 
context of Lipski’s 
motivation, the phrase 
"half conceals, half discloses" takes on new meaning: the artist’s reverence for the 
freedoms the flag represents is both revealed and disguised by his actions. This same 
intent was graphically expressed as a political act during the Romanian uprising of 
December 1989, where the Romanian flag was transformed by the citizenry into a 
charged symbol. Recognizing that their flag was the appropriate sign/symbol to 
challenge the hollowness of their nation’s 
political structure, the Romanian people 
sought to liberate their standard, to 
rejuvenate it so that it would once again 
serve as the standard-bearer of national 
identity. 

Through his recent collaboration with 
the Fabric Workshop in Philadelphia, 

Lipski was able to create a broad spectrum 
of fabric works based on the flag. Two 
pieces constructed there have been in¬ 
cluded in this exhibition. Black by 
Popular Demand , 1990, and Fleogan , 

1990, represent a new aspect of Lipski’s 
oeuvre: essentially a hands-on, mechani¬ 
cally oriented fabricator of sculptural 
amalgams, Lipski found that collaborating 
with artisans, essentially directing their 




National Salvation Front Rally, Bucharest, 1989 






fabrication of his concepts, required a different approach. In addition, the use of 
fabric involved, for the first time, a wide range of subjective color selections instead 
of the predetermined palette inherent in the artist’s found objects. This transition 
caused him to reinvestigate many of his formal and compositional concerns of 
art-making. Black by Popular Demand , created specifically for the Corcoran 
atrium, is a memento mori for the artist Ronald Bladen, who, twenty-two years ago, 
created a massively scaled, plywood installation in the atrium of the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. Bladen’s The X, 1968, dominated and indeed usurped the traditions inherent 
in the neoclassical architecture of the Corcoran’s atrium. Black by Popular 
Demand , on the other hand, while a loving homage to Bladen’s sculpture, also 
challenges the formalist notions that dominated the 1960s, which sought to deny that 
artistic content was intrinsically related to form, in favor of a content-free art of 
formal repetition. Bladen’s structure was a complex intellectual and mechanical 
puzzle created to undermine existing structures through a monumental crescendo of 
formal confrontation, and Lipski’s installation interrupts that confrontational 
aspect through the contradictions of opposites. Bladen’s hard structure, in Lipski’s 
paraphrasing, becomes soft; opaque geometries are rendered translucent; implica¬ 
tions of massive weight are denied. In many ways, the denials and reversals implicit 
in Black by Popular Demand are a culmination of the transgressions that underpin 
much of Lipski’s work. 



Donald Lipski, maquette for Ronald Bladen, The X, 1967 

Black by Popular Demand , 1990 


* * * 






Before us lies the splendid and terrible array of the world, whose 
overwhelming variegation exceeds our physical capacities , if not our 
appetites, to know it. If that world is constantly influx , the actual 
nature of its substance remains constant. No theory of symbolism 
will suffice that does not acknowledge these conditions of meaning. 
Timelessness is an instrumental fiction of those who propose activity 
itself as our raison d’etre. But with a claim upon consciousness that 
is deeper than this, the art of the organic emerges out of the most 
intensely experienced discontinuities between our words and our 
world. 



Buzz Spector, Hospitalite: pour Georges Bataille, 1988-89 


Like Lipski, Buzz Spector’s sculptural installations function as discrete objects that 
inform and reinforce one another within the context of their group identity in this 
exhibition. Underlying each of these sculptures is a pungent sense of human identity 
that is realized through a commentary on corporeality. Spector’s highly charged 
metaphors literally and figuratively re-contextualize everyday reality within an 
arena of mythology, personal memory, and 
symbolism by dislodging the accepted usages of 
objects most commonly associated with con¬ 
sumption. Viewing Spector’s installations as 
extensions of the tradition of still-life arrange¬ 
ment, one is confronted with the paradox of 
usage denied through radical juxtapositions of 
disparate organic and inorganic elements. 

Bread is made inedible, flowers, untouchable, 
books, unreadable. Such contrasts are 
amplified from object to object: the biomorphic 
forms, use of food-stuffs, and the actual and 
implied aroma and taste of L.A. Brea(d), 1990, 
and Hospitalite: pour Georges Bataille , 1989, 
sharply contrast with the geometric rectan¬ 
gularly and self-contained coldness of Butter- 
Roses , 1989, and Freeze Freud , 1990. 

Hospitalite: pour Georges Bataille , is both a 
verbal and visual pun on the words hospital and 
hospitality. Eleven white porcelain bed pans 
have been arranged in a scatter pattern on the 
wall. Within these containers loaves of bread 
have been baked, made essentially permanent 
by the application of a lacquer glaze. Spector’s 
paradoxical metaphors—of consumption and expulsion, eroticism and revulsion—are 
expressed in succinct, almost terse terms, in materials so universal that they deny 
denial. Our salivating attachment to the aroma of freshly-baked bread is abruptly 
undermined by bread’s containment within a "dirty" receptacle, which metaphori¬ 
cally recasts the loaves as excrement. However, as the artist notes, "Bread is also the 
exemplary symbol of communal bonding. To break bread with another person is to 
demonstrate friendship by forfeiting half of one’s own loaf so that another won’t go 
hungry." In the same way, the bedpan also symbolizes one of the most intimate and 
communal human interactions, that of aiding the function of a person in a weakened 
or helpless state. The revulsion of sickness is, for Spector, translated into the basic 
definition of humanity—human communion. To emphasize this point, the artist 
allowed Hospitalite to undergo a transformative process: the once freshly baked 
bread has been allowed to age, to become desiccated in such a way that the hospital 
reference becomes overtly poignant. According to the artist, the desiccated loaves 
now "resemble the 300 year old loaves of bread found in the German churches, which 
were kept as artifacts of previous eucharistic ceremonies."^ This combination of 
religious symbolism, humanistic metaphor, and philosophical or phenomenological 
investigation results in a complexity that is only heightened through the mechanics 
of its oddly unemotional expression. 












Buzz Spector, L.A. Brea(d), 1990 


Sade does not like bread. The reason is doubly political. On the 
one hand, bread is the emblem of virtue, religion, labor, difficulty, 
need, poverty, and it must be despised as a moral object; on the other 
hand, it is a means of blackmail; tyrants subject the people by 
threatening to take away their bread; it is a symbol of oppression. 
Sadian bread, therefore, is a contradictory sign; moral and im¬ 
moral, condemned in the first instance by the contestatory Sade and 
in the second by the revolutionary Sade. 


L.A. Brea(d) is a typographic pun that alludes to the Los Angeles tar pits (brea is 
the Spanish word for tar). While this literary convention is a testament to Spector’s 
long-standing devotion to the printed word, this work also encompasses senses—par¬ 
ticularly the sense of smell—not normally attached to works of art. Twelve dozen 
loaves of French bread, each dipped in tar, are bound together with a mile of twine: 
within this bondage the aromas of the two materials blend to form a pungent amalgam 
that permeates the gallery, standing in theoretical and actual opposition to the 
neutralized aromas of Butter-Roses , where the naturally aromatic nature of flower 
and butter are frozen in suspended animation. L.A. Brea(df s erotic metaphor of 
penetration, coupled with an association to the "french dip" sandwich, underscores 
our unconscious associations of the pleasures between food and sexual intimacy. 
However, Spector inverts the stated purpose of his materials to achieve a metaphor 
through dysfunction, where the usefulness of bread is simultaneously denied and 
resurrected. 








SERVE YOURSELF 


Buzz Spector, Butter-Roses, 1989 


The wealth of 
symbolic mean¬ 
ings associated 
with the rose 
spans the course 
of Western his¬ 
tory, finding ar¬ 
tistic expression 
in both Shake¬ 
spearean sonnets 
and the drolleries 
of Valentine’s 
Day cards. A 
thornless (or sin¬ 
less) rose is often associated with the Virgin Mary, while a red rose symbolizes both 
martyrdom and the conjoining of romantic and erotic love. "Both roses and butter 
are symbols of undying love and plenitude," Spector notes, "even though the things 
themselves rot away in time." In Butter-Roses , Spector has entombed 1,000 long- 
stem red roses and dozens of hand-sculpted butter-roses within the confines of an 
eight foot commercial freezer display case. The objects lie in suspended animation; 
like Snow White they await redemption while encased within a glass coffin. Just as 
suspended animation robbed Snow White of all vitality and warmth, the frozen 
flowers and molded butter are changed irrevocably, made bereft of scent, texture, 
and malleability, the attributes that render them valuable. According to the artist, 
"their appear¬ 
ance now truly 
matches their 


meaning, em¬ 
bodying the 
small death of 
meaning that 
all appearances 
signal." 


Buzz Spector, Butter-Roses , 1989 (detail) 













Buzz Spector, Freeze Freud , 1990 


Spector’s sculptural assemblages, especially those incorporating books, pointedly 
challenge the present limitations of the accepted role of contemporary art by invert¬ 
ing the role of the collector in society. Using the commercial deep freeze as the 
container-cum-pedestal for a self-contained image/object. Freeze Freud encases the 
complete works of Sigmund Freud within two 300 pound blocks of ice. This entomb¬ 
ment is the result of a complex installation process: troughs for the books are 
carefully carved from two blocks of ice, which are then conjoined through a process 
of wetting and refreezing. While the title is a pun on the architectural accoutrement 
of the frieze, it also reiterates what Spector describes as "the metaphorical 
equivalence between the structure of Freud’s thought and its contemporary status 
as a cultural monument." Not coincidentally, it also denies insight into Freud’s 
revolutionary but strictured ideas about human psychology. Freud’s vision of 
morbidity repressed through fantasized sexuality is, literally, denied through 
suspension. Freeze Freud closes in on its ideal metaphor of endurance and transcen- 

















dence; the viewer recognizes that while this collection of Freud’s writing can maintain 
a nebulous life as a kind of immortal curio, the ideas that are the essence of Freud’s 
intellectual contributions eventually will become as rare the original editions of 
Freud’s complete works. 


* * * 


Paradox is never so absolutely king as when you try to determine 
the separate ways of life and of literature Paradox alone rules. 9 


Lipski and Spector both take as their materials the "nothings" of contemporary 
society and, through incongruous juxtapositions, undermine accepted assumptions. 
Their works are purposefully enigmatic, placing the viewer in constant conflict, and 
threatening the safety of unthinking moral rectitude through the concrete denial of 
accepted definitions. However, they are confrontational in aggressively peeling away 
the boundaries of the acceptable transactions between what is sacred and what is 
profane. Their art is not a transgression in the service of anarchy, but rather an 
attempt to extend the limits of our thinking, to question our attachment of material 
value to objects and symbols as substitutes for ideals. These two artists create art 
which questions our ready acceptance of cultural and social ideals; Lipski and 
Spector use transgression in an attempt to redefine the established contexts and limits 
of repression. 


Terrie Sultan 

Curator of Contemporary Art 


* * * 
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Checklist: 

height x width x depth 

Donald Lipski 

The Ether , 1986 

operating room lamp, flag, and latex 
108 x 200 x 33 inches 
Collection of Robert J. Shiffler, 
Greenville, Ohio 

Half Conceals/Half Discloses, 1989 
nylon (flag) 

196 x 90 inches 
Collection of the artist 

Fleogan , 1990 

red, white, and natural Belgian linen 
192 x 120 inches 

Courtesy of the artist and The Fabric 
Workshop, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Black by Popular Demand , 1990 
360 x 360 x 252 inches 
silk organza 

Courtesy of the artist and The Fabric 
Workshop, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Buzz Spector 

Hospitalite: pour Georges Bataille , 1988-89 
bread and bedpans 
84-inch diameter 

Courtesy Espace Dieu, Paris, France 

Butter-Roses , 1989 
butter, roses, and freezer 
dimensions variable 
Courtesy Roy Boyd Gallery, 

Santa Monica, California 

Freeze Freud , 1990 
books, ice, and freezer 
dimensions variable 
Courtesy Roy Boyd Gallery, 

Santa Monica, California 

L.A. Brea(d), 1990 
bread and roofing tar 
dimensions variable 
Courtesy Roy Boyd Gallery, 

Santa Monica, California 


Photo credits: 
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1988-89; Butter-Rose s, 1989; 

Butter-Roses (detail), 1989 
Paul T. Dye: L.A. Brea(d ), 1990 
Mary Jo Toles: Double Reading , 1987 
Michael Tropea: The Ether, 1986 
Peter Turnley: National Salvation Front Rally, 
Bucharest, 1989; Courtesy of Black Star 
Dorothy Zeidman: The Book of Knowledge, 1985; Half 
Conceals/Half Discloses, 1989; Jigsaw, 1989; 
maquette for Black by Popular Demand, 1990. 











